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Dr. Livingstone’ 8 ‘ees Biplorations, 


In the Geographical Section of the British As-|i 


sociation, recently, a very interesting paper, by Dr 
Livingstone, was read. We subjoin a few ex- 
tracts ; 

In the upper part of the Lower Shire, in the 
highlands, and in the valley of the Upper Shire, 
there is a somewhat numerous population. The 
people generally live in villages, and in hamlets 
near them. Each village has its own chief, and 
the chiefs in a given territory have a head chief, to 
whom they owe some sort of allegiance. The par- 
amount chief of one portion of the Upper Shire is 
awoman. The sites of their villages are selected, 
for the most part, with judgment and good taste. 
A stream or spring is near, and pleasant shade 
trees grow in and around the place. Nearly every 
village i is surrounded by a thick hedge of the poi- 
sonous euphorbia. During the greater part of the 
year, the inhabitants could see an enemy through 
the hedge, while he would find it a difficult matter 
tosee them. By shooting their already poisoned 
arrows through the tender branches, they get 
smeared with the poisonous wilky juice, and inflict 
most painful, if not fatal, wounds. ‘The constant 
dripping of the juice of the bruised branches pre- 
vents the enemy from attempting to force his way 
through the hedge, as it destroys the eye-sight. 
The huts are larger, stronger built, with higher 
aud more graceful roofs than any we have seen on 
the Zambesi. 

Many of the men are very intelligent looking, 
with high foreheads and well shaped heads. They 
show singular taste in the astonishingly varied 
styles in which their hair is arranged. ‘Their bead 
necklaces are really pretty specimens of work 
Many have the upper and middle, as well as the 
lower part of the ear bored, and have from three 
to five rings in each ear. 
the ear is large cnough to admit one’s finger, and 
some wear a piece of ‘bamboo about an inch long i in 
it. Brass and iron bracelets, elaborately figured, 
are secn; and some of the men sport from two to 
tight brass rings on each finger, and even the 
thumbs are not spared. They wear copper, brass, 
and iron rings ou their legs and arms; many have 
their front teeth notched, and some file them till 
they resemble the teeth of asaw. The upper-lip 
Ting of the women gives them a revolting appear- 
auce. It is universally worn in the highlands. A 


-|arrow heads, Xe. 


.|soon and buy it.” 


The hole in the lobe of 





puncture is made high up in the lip, and it is gra- 
dually enlarged until the pelele can be inserted 
Some are very large. One we measured caused 
the lip to project two inches beyond the tip of the 
nose. When the lady smiled, the contraction of 
the muscles elevated it over the eyes. “ Why do 
the women wear these things?” the venerable chief, 
Chinsurdi, was asked. Evidently surprised at 
such a simple question, he replied, “ For beauty! 
They are the only beautiful things women have; 
men have beards, women have none. What kind 
of a person would she be without the pelele? She 
would not be a woman at all, with a mouth like a 
man, but no beard.” 


They seem to be an industrious race. Iron is 


“|dug out of the hills, and every village has one or 


two smelting houses; and from their own native 
iron they make exeellent hoes, axes, spears, knives 
They make also round baskets 
of various sizes, and earthen pots, which they orna- 
ment with plumbago, said to be found in the hill 
country, though we could not learn exactly where 
nor in what quantities; the oaly specimen we ob- 
tained was not pure. At every fishing village on 
the banks of the river, Shire men were busy spin- 
ping bauze, and making large fishing nets from it; 
and from Chihisas to the Lake, in every village 
almost, we saw men cleaning and spinning cotton, 
while others were weaving it into strong cloth in 
looms of the simplest construction, all the processes 
being excessively slow. This is a great cotton- 
growing country. The cotton is of two kinds— 
“Tonji manga” or foreign cotton, and “ Tonji 
cadji,” or native cotton. The former is of good 
quality, with a staple from three-quarters to an 
inch in length. It is perennial, requiring to be re- 
planted only once in three years. The native cot- 
ton is planted every year in the highlands, is of 
short staple, and feels more like wool than cotton. 
Every family appears to own a cotton patch, which 
is kept clean of weeds and grass. We saw the 
foreign growing at the Lake, and in various places 
for thirty miles south of it, and about an equal 
number of miles below the cataracts on the Lower 
Shire. Although the native cotton requires to be 
planted annually in the highlands, the people pre- 
fer it because, they say, “it makes the stronger 
cloth.” 

It was remarked to a number of intelligent na- 
tives near the Shire lakelet, “ You should plant 
plenty of cotton, and perhaps the English will come 
“Surely, the country is full of 
cotton,” said an elderly man, who was a trader, 
and travelled much. Our own observation con- 
vinced us of the truth of this statement. Every- 
where we saw it. Cotton patches of from two to 
three acres were seen abreast of the cataracts dur- 
ing the first trip, when Lake Tamandua was dis- 
covered, though in this journey, on a different 
route, none were observed of more than half an 
acre. They usually contained about a quarter of 
an acre each. ‘here are extensive tracts on the 
level plains of both the Lower and Upper Shire, 
where salt exudes from the soil. Sea Island cot- 
ton might grow well there, as on these the foreign 
cottou becomes longer in the staple. The cotton- 


.| frosts. 


}|Sweet potatoes, yams 


growers here never have their crops cut off by the 

There are none. Both kinds of cotton re- 
quire but little labour—none of that severe and 
killing toil requisite in the United States. The 
people are great cultivators of the soil, and it re- 
pays them well. They grow lassaver in large 


,| quantities, preparing ridges for it from three to four 


feet wide, and about a foot high. They also raise 


!|maize, rice, two kinds of millet, beans, sugar cane, 


, ground-nuts, pumpkins, to- 
bacco, and Indian hemp. Near Lake Nyassa we 
saw indigo seven feet high. 

Large quantities of beer are made. We found 
whole villages on the spree, and saw the stupid 
type of drunkenness, the silly sort, the boisterous, 
talkative sort, and on one occasion the almost-up- 
to-the-fighting-point variety, when a petty chief, 


,| with some of the people near, placed himself in 


front, exclaiming :—“ I stop this path; you must 
go back.” Had he not got out of the way with 
greater speed than dignity, an incensed Makololo 


»}would have cured him of all desire to try a similar 


exploit in future. It was remarked by the oldest 
traveller in the party that he had not seen so much 
drunkenness during all the years he had spent in 
Africa. The people, notwithstanding, attain great 
age. One is struck with the large number of old, 
gray-headed persons in the highlands, This seems 
to indicate a healthy climate. For their long lives 
they are not in the least indebted to frequent ab- 
lutions. ‘* Why do you wash yourselves? our men 
never do,” said some women at Chinsurdi to the 
Makololo. An old man told us he remembered 
having washed himself once when a boy, but never 
repeated it; and from his appearance one could 
hardly call the truth of his statement in question. 
A fellow who volunteered some wild geographical 
information, followed us about a dozen miles, and 
introduced us to the chief Moena Moezi by saying, 
“They have wandered ; they don't know where 
they are going.” ‘ Scold that man,” said a Mako- 
lolo headman to his factotum, who immediately com- 
menced an extemporary scolding; yet this singu- 
lar geographer would follow us, “and we could not 
get quit of him till the Makololo threatened to take 
him to the river, and wash him. 

The castor oil with which they lubricate them- 
selves, and the dirt, serve as an additional clothing, 
and to wash themselves is like throwing away the 
only upper garment they possess. They feel cold 
and uncomfortable after a wash. We observed 
several persons marked by the small-pox. On 
asking the chief Morgazi, who was a little tipsy, 
and disposed to be very gracious, if he knew its 
origin, or whether it had come to them from the 
sea, “He did not know,” he said, “ but supposed 
it had come to them from the English.” They 
have the idea of a Supreme Being, whom the 
name Prambe, and also of a future state. The 
chief Chinsurdi said they all knew that they lived 
again after death. Sometimes the dead came back 
again, they appeared to them in dreams, but they 
never told them where.they had gone to. This is 
an inviting field for benevolent enterprise. There 
are thousands needing christian instruction, and 
there are materials for lawful commerce, and a fine 
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healthy country, with none of the noxious insects 
with which Captains Burton and Speke were tor- 
mented, and, with the exception of thirty miles, 
water communication all the way to England. Let 
a market be opened for the purchase of their cot- 
ton, and they can raise almost any amount of it, 
and the slave trade will speedily be abolished.— 
Late Paper, 


a 
From the British Friend. 


Remarks on John 8. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past 
and Present.” 
(Continued from page 411, vol. xxxiii.) 

How, in the face of these clear and express de- 
clarations to the contrary, J. 8. Rowntree can pos- 
sibly believe and say that Fox, Penn, and Barclay 
(“more especially the two writers last named,’’) 
“magnified the inward and spiritual offices of 
Christ at the expense of his outward appearance, 
as Jesus of Nazareth, and of his vicarious offering 
for sin,” is to us inexplicable. We say nothing of 
the modesty of this attempt to impugn the vital 
principles of these truly eminent men, without the 
shadow of proof, but we do complain that so mis- 
chievous and baseless a charge should be alleged 
against them and the Society, in obvious ignorance 
of their writings and of the principles they really 
professed. Common honesty required that an 
author who thus deals with great pames and vital 
principles, should at least be thoroughly acquainted 
with the works he censures, and the faith he con- 
demns. The essay is replete with such empirical 
dogmatism ; as, for instance, in page 174, we are 
told that “the measure of Quakerism is smaller 
than that of christianity,” with many others, some 
of which we have already exposed. 

Having thus proved the assumed fact to be base- 
less, it follows that all the inferences are equally 
erroneous, and nothing more is really required to 
be said in refutation of these assertions. Yet there 
are some incidental passages in this chapter, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed ; among others is that 
in which the author charges George Fox and his 
colleagues with distorting the truth (p. 46,) be- 
cause “they did not see so clearly, that the great 
Master-builder is usually pleased to employ out- 
ward means in establishing the temple of true 
piety in the heart of man. Seeing that God some- 
times works immediately by His Spirit, and that 
He is able always to employ this direct spiritual 
influence in drawing souls to himself, it was argued 
that it was His will principally to employ this Di- 
vine afflatus in nurturing the christian life, to the 
disparagement of instrumental and secondary 
means; and it has been a principal object in the 
Quaker system, to isolate its members from the 
influence of aught that was supposed to divert 
their attention from the inward teachings of that 
heavenly visitant, even though it might necessitate 
the abnegation of deeply-seated elements in the 
constitution of man’s spiritual nature,” (p. 47.) 
That is, as we understand it, the early Friends 
distorted the Truth, because in spiritual things 
they disparaged “instrumental and secondary 
means’’—they approved not of teaching based on 
‘the legitimate exercise of human reason,” (p. 48,) 
und because the essayist has no sympathy with 
“the Quaker system, which requires its spiritual 
teachers to be spiritually influenced by the Holy 
Spirit, which the essayist irreverently terms the 
Divine affatus. This is a mere assertion, unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence, and no attempt is 
made to prove that the doctrine of the Society is 
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has been already quoted, and cites the halves of 
two sentences from George Fox's epistles to prove 
the existence of “the theory that the operations of 
the Holy Spirit are facilitated by the entire nega- 
tion of the human reason,” (p. 48.) We will 
venture to give the whole paragraph, which is the 
concluding one of the 20th epistle :— 

“ But ye all, in whom the immortal seed is 
brought to light, who are raised up to sit in hea- 
venly places with Christ Jesus, and are become 
children of the day, walk as children of the day, 
and as children of the light, and let your light so 
shine before men, that they may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. All loving the light, ye love 
the one thing, which gathers your hearts together 
to the fountain of life and light; and walking in 
it, ye have unity one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus cleanseth you from all sin. The know- 
ledge of the letter which you formerly got into 
your notions and comprehensions, the dark mind 
gave dark meanings to it, and so kept you in the 
broad way; but now wait all, to have the same 
spirit manifested in your understandings, which 
was in them who gave forth the Scriptures, who 
were come out of the broad way, holy men of God 
who had escaped the pollutions of the world. Axd 
if every particular of you know not a principle 
within, which is of God, to guide you to wait upon 
God, ye are still in your own knowledge, which ts 
brutish and sensual ; but waiting all upon God in 
that which is of God, ye are kept open to receive 
the teachings of God. And the pure wisdom and 
knowledge is that which comes from above, which 
is to know God and Jesus Christ, the way which 
is hidden from the world ; and to walk out of your 
own ways, and out of your own thoughts. And 
dwelling in that which is pure, up to God, ut 
commands your own reason to keep silent, and to 
cast your own thoughts out ; and dwelling in that 
which is pure, it discovereth all this. So dwelling 
in the Spirit, it keepeth all your hearts to God, to 
whom be all praise, honour, and glory for ever!” 
The words italicized are those quoted by J. S. 
Rowntree. 

Yet, without adducing any other evidence than 


human learning, darkened the mind, and kept men’ 
in the broad way; and adds, “now wait all, to 
have the same spirit manifested in your under- 
standings, which was in them who gave forth the 
Scriptures, who were come out of the broad way,— 
holy men of God, who had escaped the pollution 
of the world.” He does not say that human rea- 
son or the intellectual faculties are to be disparaged 
and negatived ; on the contrary, he tells his frends 
to wait on the Lord, so that they may have the 
same spirit manifested in their understandings, 
which was in them who gave forth the Scriptures. 
And the essayist himself, in pages 36 and 49, in- 
stances Paul as an example of the effect produced 
on his “ understanding,” or “ powerful intellect,” 
by a manifestation of “the same spirit.” The 
sentence which follows this, and part of which is 
quoted by J. S. Rowntree, is every whit as true 
and scriptural as that preceding it, when not sepa- 
rated from its context. We all feel that “ the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked,” and that “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ;” and therefore, as G. Fox truly says, 
if we know not the principle within, which is of 
God, to guide us to wait upon God, we are still in 
our own knowledge (which knoweth not the things 
of God,) and which is brutish and sensual; and 
he adds, what the essayist omits, “ but waiting all 
upon God, in that which is of God, we shall be 
kept open to receive the teachings of God.” The 
next sentence which is explanatory of the one just 
mentioned, is omitted altogether from the essay. 
J. 5S. Rowntree then quotes from the sentence fol- 
lowing that omitted, ouly a portion of it. G. Fox 
says, ‘dwelling in that which is pure, up to God, 
it commands your own reason to keep silent, and 
cast your own thoughts out;” and on this the es- 
sayist evidently relies as authoritative evidence of 
the justice of his allegations. But why did he not 
give. the remainder of the sentence, viz., “ and 
dwelling in that which is pure, it discovereth all 
this.” And this discovery is ever made by those 
who earnestly strive after a holy communion with 
God, whilst worshipping Him in spirit and in truth, 
and whilst dwelling in that which is pure. This 


these fragmentary extracts, J. S. Rowntree does|is the meaning of this passage, and any other con- 
not hesitate to charge George Fox and the Society |struction is not warranted, when the whole of tie 
with “ distorting the Trath (p. 46)—excluding the | paragraph is taken into consideration. _ It is spirit- 


human reason from the exercise of its legitimate 
prerogatives—of upholding the theory that the 
operations of the Holy Spirit are facilitated by the 


ual advice to spiritually-minded men, and from the 
beginning to the end of it, there is nothing pro- 
hibitive of the proper exercise of reason, of any 


entire negation of the human reason (p. 48)—of| legitimate influence of the intellect, of mental ac- 


an unhealthy disparagement of outward means in 
the culture of the religious life (p.51)—of silencing 
the reason as well as the natural will, and assign- 
ing a very subordinate position to the intellectual 
faculties in everything connected with religion (p. 
173,) and the neglect of the culture of the under- 
standing in connection with religion,” (p. 174.) 
We entreat the patience of our readers whilst 
we endeavour again to exhibit the disingenuous 
manner in which this author treats those eminent 
men whom he professes to quote, and whose ob- 
vious meanings he perverts to suit his own views. 
If he had been desirous, fairly and honestly, to 
represent the opinions of George Fox, he would 
not have contented himself with mutilated frag- 
ments, but would have given the whole context 
bearing on the subject. The reason for his not 
doing so is evident; for, had he given the sentence 
immediately preceding his first extract, and the 


| words intervening between the two, it would have 


disproved his own assumptions, and given increased 


contrary to the Scriptures; if it be consistent with| publicity to those good, sound and scriptural, al- 
Holy Writ, as we contend it is, how can its pro-|though old-fashioned doctrines, with which he ob- 


mulgators have distorted the truth? 


viously has no sympathy. George Fox tells us 


In pursuing the subject, the author repeats what that “the knowledge of the letter,” that is, mercly 


/quirements, nor of the culture of the understand- 
ing in connection with religion, science, or other 
subjects. Those who think otherwise do so, we 
apprehend, on mistaken data; and we regret that 
an attempt should have been made in this essay to 
uphold an antiquated but once popular error. We 
cannot help beiieving that the means adopted to 
effect this are discreditable to the writer of this 
essay; and that in thus endeavouring to set up a 
system of teaching repugnant alike to the principles 
and practice of the Society of Friends, he has re- 
sorted to certain literary expedients, which never 
reflect credit upon an author. Still more deeply 
do we regret his attacks upon such men as Fox, 
Penn, and Barclay, and his attempts to undermine 
some of the great fundamental principles of the 
Society, which have stood the test of many fiery 
ordeals for the last two centuries; and which, be- 
ing founded, as we believe, on eternal Truth, will, 
we trust, survive many more. 
(To be continued.) 
soentsidiiliianneia 

When we are alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch; when in the family, our tempers; when in 
|company, our tongues. 
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The Catacombs. 

The following is from Rawlinson’s Bampton 
lectures, a work we have already noticed and re- 
commended :— 

The arguments hitherto adduced have been 
drawn from the literary compositions of the first 
ages of christianity. ‘Till recently these have been 
generally regarded as presenting the whole existing 
proof of the faith and practice of the early church; 
and skeptics have therefore been eager to throw 
every possible doubt upon them, and to maintain 
that forgery and interpolation have so vitiated this 
source of knowledge as to render it altogether un- 
trustworthy. The efforts made, weak and contemp- 
tible as they are felt to be by scholars and critics, 
have nevertheless had a certain influence over the 
general tone of thought on the subject, and have 
caused many to regard the early infancy of chris- 
tianity as a dim and shadowy cloudland, in which 
nothing is to be seen, except a few figures of bishops 
and martyrs, moving uncertainly amid the general 
darkness. Under these circumstances, it is well 
that attention should be called—as it has been 
called recently, by severa! publications of greater 
or less research—to the monumental remains of 
early christian times which are still extant, and 
which take us back in the most lively way, to the 
first ages of the church, exhibiting before our 
eyes those primitive communities which the apos- 
tles founded, over which apostolical men presided, 
and in which confessors and martyrs were almost 
as numerous as ordinary christians. As when 
we tread the streets of Pompeii, we have the life 
of the old pagan world brought before us with 
a vividness which makes all other representations 
appear dull and tame, so when we descend into 
the catacombs of Rome, we seem to see the strug- 
gling, persecuted community, which there, “in dens 
and caves of the earth,” (Heb. xi. 38,) wrought 
itself a hidden home, when it went forth at last 
conquering and to conquer, triumphantly establish- 
ing itself on the ruins of the old religion, and bend- 
ing its heathen persecutors to the yoke of Christ. 
Time was, when the guiding spirits of our Church 
not only neglected the study of these precious 
rewnants of an antiquity, which ought to be far 
dearer to us than that of Greece or pagan Rome, 
of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon, but even ventured 
to speak of them with contempt, as the recent crea- 
tion of Papal forgers, who had placed among the 
urenari@, or sandpits of heathen times, the pre- 
tended memorials of saints who were never born, 
and of martyrs who never suffered. But, with in- 
creased learning and improved candor, modern 
Anglicanism has renounced this shallow and un- 
tenable theory, and it is at length admitted univer- 
sally, alike by the Protestant and the Romanist, 
that the catacombs themselves, their present con- 
tents, and the series of inscriptions which have 
been taken from them, and placed in the Papal 
galleries, are genuine remains of primitive christian 
antiquity, and exhibit to us—imperfeetly, no doubt, 
but so far as their evidence extends, truly—the 
condition and belief of the church of Christ in the 
first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the catacombs 
belong to the earliest times of christianity. It was 
only during the ages of persecution that the chris- 
tiaus were content to hide away the memorials of 
their dead in gloomy galleries, deep below the 
earth’s surface, where few eyes could ever rest on 
them. With liberty and security, came the prac- 
tice of burying within, and around, the churches, 
which grew up on all sides; and though undoubt- 
edly the ancient burial places would not have been 
deserted all at once, since habit and affection would 
combine to prevent such disuse, yet still from the 
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time of Constantine, burying in the catacombs 
must have been on the decline, and the bulk of the 
tombs in them must be regarded as belonging to 
the first three centuries. ‘The fixed dates obtain- 
able from a certain number of the tombs, confirm 
this view; and the style of ornamentation and form 
of the letters used in the inscriptions, are thought 
to be additional evidence of its correctness. 

What, then, is the evidence of the catacombs? 
In the first place, it is conclusive as to the vast 
number of the christians in these early ages, when 
there was nothing to tempt men, and everything to 
disincline them, towards embracing the persecuted 
faith. The catacombs are calculated to extend 
over nine hundred miles of streets, and to contain 
almost seven millions of graves! The Roman 
christians, it will be remembered, are called by 
Tacitus “ a vast multitude’—(ingens multitudo)— 
in the time of Nero; by the age of Valerian, they 
are reckoned at one half the population of the city ; 
but the historical records of the past have never 
been thought to indicate that their number ap- 
proached at all near to what this calculation— 
which seems fairly made—would indicate. Seven 
millions of deaths in (say) four hundred years 
would, under ordinary circumstances, imply an 
average population of from five hundred to seven 
hundred thousand—an amount immensely beyond 
any estimate that has hitherto been made of the 
number of Roman christians at any portion of that 
period. Perhaps the calculation of the number of 
graves may be exaggerated, and probably the pro- 
portion of deaths to population was, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, unusually large; but still the 
evidence of vast numbers which the catacombs fur- 
nish cannot wholly mislead: and we may regard 
it as established beyond all reasonable doubt, that, 
in spite of the general contempt and hatred, in 
spite of the constant ill usage to which they were 
exposed, and the occasional “ fiery trials” which 
proved them, the christians, as early as the second 
century, formed one of the chief elements in the 
population of Rome. 

In the next place, the catacombs afford proof of 
the dangers and sufferings to which the early 
christians were exposed. Without assuming that 
the phials which have contained a red liquid, found 
in so many of the tombs, must have held biood, 
and that therefore they are certain signs of martyr- 
dom, and without regarding the palm-branch as 
unmistakable evidence of the same—we may find 
in the catacombs a good deal of testimony con- 
firmatory of those writers who estimate at the 
highest the number of christians who suffered death 
in the great persecutions. The number of graves, 
if we place it at the lowest, compared with the 
highest estimate of the christian population that is 
at all probable, would give a proportion of deaths 
to population enormously above the average—a 
result which, at any rate, lends support to those 
who assert that, in the persecutions of Aurelius, 


Decius, Diocletian and others, vast multitudes of 


christians were massacred. Further, the word 
martyr, is frequent upon the tombs; and often 
where it is absent, the inscription otherwise shows 
that the deceased lost his life on account of his re- 
ligion. Sometimes the view opens on us, and we 
see, besides the individual buried, a long vista of 
similar sufferers—as when one of Aurelius’ victims 
exclaims—“O unhappy times, in which amid our 
sacred rites and prayers—in the very caverns—we 
are not safe! What is more wretched than our 
life? What more wretched than a death, when it 
is impossible to obtain burial at the hands of 
friends or relatives? Still at the end they shine 
like stars in heaven. A poor life is his, who has 
lived in christian times!” 



























Again, the catacombs furnish a certain amount 
of evidence with respect to the belief of the early 
christians. The doctrine of the resurrection is im- 
plied or expressed on almost every tombstone which 
has been discovered. ‘he christian is not dead— 
he “ rests” or “ sleeps” —he is not buried, “ depo- 


sited” in his grave—and he is always at “ peace” — 
(im pace.) 
despairingly, but express trust, resignation, or mo- 
derate grief. The anchor, indicative of the chris- 
tian’s “ sure and certain hope,” is a common em- 
blem; and the phoenix and peacock are used as 
more speaking signs of the resurrection. 
cross appears, though not the crucifix; and other 
emblems are employed, as the dove and the cock, 
which indicate belief in the sacred narrative, as we 
possess it. 
pictures in the catacombs; and these represent or- 
dinarily, historical scenes from the Old or New 


The survivors do not mourn his loss 


The 


There are also a certain number of 


Testament, treated in a uniform and conventional 
way, but clearly expressive of belief in the facts 
thus represented. The temptation of Eve—Moses 


striking the rock—Noah welcoming the return of 
the dove—Elijah ascending to héaven—Daniel 


among the lions—Shadrach, Meshech and Abed- 
nego in the fiery furnace—Jonah under the gourd 


—Jonah swallowed by a whale, and Jonah vomit- 
ed out on the dry land, are favourite subjects from 
the Old Testament; whilst from the New Testa- 


ment we find the adoration of the wise men— 
their interview with Herod—the baptism of Christ 
by John the Baptist--the healing of the paralytic 


—the turning of the water into wine——the feeding 


of the five thousand—the raising of Lazarus—the 
last supper—Peter walking on the sea, and Pilate 
washing his hands before the people. Peter and Paul 
are also frequcutly represented, and Peter sometimes 
bears the keys, in plain allusion to the gracious 
promise of his Master, (Matt. xiv. 19.) The para- 
bolic teaching of our Lord is sometimes embodied 
by the artists, who never tire of repeating the type 
of the “Good Shepherd,” and who occasionally 
represent the sower going out to sow, and the para- 
ble of the wise and foolish virgins. In this way, 
indirect evidence is borne to the historic belief of 
the early church, which does not appear to have 
differed at all from that of orthodox christendom 
at the present day.— Late Paper. 





Our Young Friends—Keep Close to Meetings. 
—Be sure, that you forsake not the assembling 
yourselves with God’s people, as the manner of 
some was, Heb. x. 25, and is at this day, especially 
among young people, the children of some Friends, 
whom the love of this present evil world hath hurt 
and cooled in their love to God and his Truth. 
But do you keep close to meetings, both of worship 
and business of the church, when of an age and ca- 
pacity proper for it; and that not out of novelty, 
formality, or to be seen of men, but in pure fear, 
love and conscience to God your Creator, as the 
public, just and avowed testimony of your duty 
and homage to him. In which be exemplary both 
by timely coming and a reverent and serious de- 
portment during the assembly; in which, be not 
weary or think the time long till it be over, as 
some did of the sabbaths of old; but let your eye 
be to him whom you come to wait upon and serve, 
and do what you do as to him, and he will be your 
refreshment and reward; for you shall return with 
the seals and pledges of his love, mercy and bless- 
ings— William Penn's Advice to his Children. 





Whatever differences may elsewhere exist among 
men, in the presence of the Divine Being, the rich 
and the poor meet (equally) together ; for the Lord 
is the maker of them all. 









BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 412, Vol. xxxiii.) 
THE JORDAN FAMILY. 


It is a consolatory observation, that where pa- 
rents have been unusually subject to the Truth in 
themselves, that we often find in some of their 
descendants, marks of the distinguishing favours of 
the Most High. Although it does not always hap- 
pen, that those who have been faithful in their 
day to the Lord’s requirings, leave behind them 
descendants bound to uphold the doctrines and 
testimonies which were so dear to them, yet, never- 
theless, it is often so remarkably the case, that we 
can therein see the gracious fulfilment of the cha- 
racter the Lord Almighty gave of himself as “show- 
ing mercy unto children’s children of such as love 
me, and keep my commandments.” 


THOMAS AND MARGARET JORDAN, 


Thomas and Margaret Jordan, of Nancemond 
county, Virginia, were two valuable Friends, who 
felt bound to endeavour, as the Lord gave them 
strength, to bring up their children in his fear. 
Their labours of love in this good cause were abun- 
dantly blessed, and they were permitted to sce the 
wholesome restraints parental discipline had im- 


posed, superseded by the more effectual and heart- | 


reaching influences of the Lord’s good Spirit, con- 
trolling and directing their steps through life. Of 
the time of the decease of these early labourers in 
the Lord’s vineyard, we are not informed; but it 
was not until after they had seen of the fruit of 
their earnest labour on behalf of their children, 
and being satisfied thereby. Some of the children 
at least were valuable members of religious Society, 
and earnestly concerned in the love of Christ, that 
poor sinners should be invited to that fold of peace 
and true spiritual rest, which their dear parents 
had so earnestly loved, before these parents were 
removed to receive the reward of faithful dedica- 
tion to the Lord's service. 


ROBERT JORDAN THE FIRST. 


Robert Jordan, son of the above Friends, was 
born in Virginia, Seventh month 11th, 1668; he 
was, says a memorial concerning him, “ carefully 
educated in the way of Truth, by his worthy pa- 
rents, who lived to see the religion of his educa- 
tion become that of his choice and practice in his 
mature years. In this he was preserved to the 
last, without wavering; in great peace with the 
Lord, and unity of his brethren. 
his illness, which continued about two weeks, he 
seemed to be very patient and resigned to the will 
of God, and much concerned for the everlasting 
welfare of his children. This he expressed in 
sweet and sensible exhortations, setting forth the 
benefit that would thereby accrue, in words of 
living experience. He often, in fervent prayer, de- 
sired that they might be preserved from the vani- 
ties and corruptions of this world, and that they 
might love and fear the Lord in their youth. At 
one time he said, ‘O Lord! preserve my flock !— 


For “The Friend.” 


| given to hospitality, very ready to entertain stran-| three children, she married James Bates, a valua- 
gers, especially the Lord’s messengers, whom he} ble minister. By him she had two children, who 
treated with great respect and affection, honouring}lived to maturity. He also deceased whilst her 
them for their work’s sake. He was also charita-| offspring were young in years, leaving them to her 
ble to the poor, and had frequent opportunities of}care. It is recorded of her, that “she discharged 
doing them service in free cost, in the practice of|the duty of a mother, and governess of a numerous 
physic. As a man of trade and commerce, he had | family in a becoming, steady and exemplary man- 
obtained a good reputation in the world, and hejner.” She survived her last husband more than 
declared he had never wronged any man know-|thirty years, “and was a woman endowed with a 
ingly in his life. In short, he was a loving hus-|truly quiet and christian disposition, which seems 
band, a tender father, a kind neighbour, and a|to have made good and lasting impressions on her 
good master. He departed this life the 3d of Eighth|children. She departed this life the 9th of Twelfth 
month, 1728.” Before Robert was removed from| month, 1756, aged nearly seventy years, and left 
works to rewards, he had the satisfaction of seeing] a good name behind her.” 

two of his sons eminent ministers of the gospel. (To be continued.) 

His son Robert, at the time of his death, had just —_—_++—_ 

left on a religious visit to Europe, and his son Jo- 
seph had just returned from a similar engagement. 


For “The Friend.” 
THE CROWN AT THE END. 

“Then shall the righteous man stand in great bold- 
ness before the face of such as have afflicted him, and 
made no account of his labours. When they see it, they 

Benjamin Jordan was also a son of Thomas and | shail be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be amazed 
Margaret Jordan, and was born at Nancemond, - a per ou rage eine i far ryan = “4 

: - ae they looked for; and they repenting and groaning fo 
Seventh month 18th, 1674. His —- paren, anguish of spirit, shall oe within ena, This wen 
who had suffered in support of the Truth, which he, whom we had sometime in derision, and a proverb 
they professed, had endeavoured carefully to re-|of reproach. We fools accounted his life madness and 
strain him from evil, and to educate him in the/his end to be without honour. How is he numbered 
belief of the same blessed doctrines and testimonies} ®™0ng the children of God, and his lot is among the 





BENJAMIN JORDAN. 


which they themselves beld. Their godly example, 
restraining influence, seasonable advice and exhor- 
tations, were sanctified, through the all effectual 
influence of Divive grace, to him as well as several 
others of their large family of children. Benjamin, 
after that he had, through the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, attained to some experience in the 
work of religion, gave up much of his time, and 
devoted his talents to waiting upon God, and per- 
forming services for his church and people. 

He was much employed in the discipline, was 
clerk of both Monthly and Yearly Meetings, and 
was not only a believer in word, but in deed and in 
truth, being a good example of piety and charity, 
holding fast his integrity to the last. ‘The day be- 
fore his close, several of his neighbours came to visit 
him in his sick chamber. ‘lo one of them, who 
was in a prosperous condition as to worldly mat- 
ters, and to whom, in his self-exalted state, the 
way of Truth seemed low and despicable, he said, 
“Rejoice, oh, young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes, but know thou for all these 
things, God will bring thee to judgment.” ‘To an- 
other one of his visitors, who had been under se- 
rious impressions, but had not been obedient to the 
requirings of duty, he said, “ Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and do it.” Another one, 


In the time of|who, he believed, was more anxious to obtain the 


|honour of this world, than the honour which the 
Lord gives to his faithful little ones, he told, he 
“looked too big to enter in at the strait gate.” 
During the days of his health, he had borne a 
testimony against making the time of a funeral a 
season of feasting, and now in the prospect of his 
own speedy departure, he gave directions, that no 
more than sufficient provision should be made. One 
of his brothers then asked him, “ How is it with 
ithee ?” He replied, ‘ As to my eternal state, no- 
thing but well.” Ie soon afterwards held up his 





saints.”—Wispom or SoLomon, v. 1—5. 


The paths of the good are oft trodden in woe, 
Sharp arrows may wound them whilst heavenward they 

g0 j . . 
Bitter words of the scornful, who jeer their meek talk, 
And count them as fools for their pure lowly walk ; 
But the day hastens on, soon its light shall arise, 
When sinners shall know, that the good are the wise ; 
That the wicked are madmen, ne’er judging aright, 
Who, for moment of sin-joy, lose endless delight, 
And for low, trifling pleasure, which fades ere possessed, 
Giving up endless glory, awaiting the Blessed. 

The scorners, sore troubled with terrible fear, 
When the good in salvation’s pure garments appeur, 
In the courage of innocence cheerfully bold, 
Amazed at the strangeness of that they behold, 
And the glory that closes the humble one’s day, 
Repenting and groaning in spirit shall say, 
“This is he, who our jeerings and mockings has borne, 
Our daily derision, our proverb of scorn ; 
We fools thought him mad; without honour he passed; 
How now with the children of God is he classed ? 
And his lot is with saints.” Yea, in glory most bright, 
Exalted to honour, with loveecrown of iight, 
His portion is blessing, without an alloy, 
Where loving and praising give sweetest employ, 
To all, who on earth in pure patience, have borne, 
The cross of the Saviour, ’mid scoffing and scorn. 
N. 
ee eee 

A man should keep his friendship in constant repair; for, 

As similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 

First fixes our attention ; 
So manners decent and polite, 
The same we practis’d at first sight, 
Must save it from declension. 





cctennidiiiiecnionn 

_An Inch—The British inch had its origin, says 
John Taylor, a high authority, in the measure- 
ment of the earth, by the founders of the Great 
Pyramid, They determined, with great exactness, 
the proportion which the diameter of a circle bears 
to its circumference, and having ascertained the 
measure of the circumference of the earth, sup- 
posing it to be a perfect sphere, they divided the 


let them never go astray, nor forget thee, nor one hands, and said, “ Lord Jesus, into thy hands I} diameter into 500,000,000 of units, which we call 


another! O my God! hold them in thy arms, that 
none of them be lost! Let not the enemy prevail 
over them.’ ” 

He was favoured to be humbly thankful for the 
mercies shown him by his dear Savic ur from youth 
up, and blessed God that he had supported him 


commit my spirit! Lord, help me at this time.” 
He then, in great quictuess, passed away, ‘Twelfta 
month 12th, 1716, aged about forty-two years. 
About the year 1707 or 1708, Benjamin Jor- 
dan married Sarab Robinson, an exemplary young 
|woman, who, with her mother and step-father, that 


inches. ‘This appears to have been the origin of 
ourinch. The polar diameter of the earth, ac- 


cording to — Airy’s calculation, is equal to 500,- 
491,440 of these inches, which measure so little 
exceeds the mean diameter of the earth, according 
|to the ancients, as to require the addition of only 


under every dispensation of his Providence, even!emineut minister of the gospel, Joseph Glaister,|one-thousandth part to render it, with all but 


until that very time. 
“He was,” says a memorial of him, “a man 


had shortly before settled in Virgivia, After the 


jdecease of Benjamin Jordan, who left her with 


mathematical precision, the five hundred-millionth 
part of the earth’s axis of rotation. 
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For “The Friend.” 


hath been, and is more afflicting to me than all 
the persecutions and imprisonments I have endured | merged, with little obstruction to the sight. 

ciety, depend upon the members living in the Spirit, |wnto this day. “The bottom of the ocean, in many places on 
and fellowship of the gospel of Christ Jesus, the} “ Therefore, I entreat and beseech thee, my an-|these banks, is as smooth as a marble floor; in 
Shepherd of his sheep. In a spiritual body, ofjcient friend, with all that meet in the separation} others it is studded with coral columns, from ten 
which he is the Head, the members will be organ-|from the rest of Friends in the city, to turn your|to one hundred feet in height, and from one to 
ized by Him. Every one will have his place as-|minds to the light of Christ in you, which will let\eighty feet in diameter. The tops of the more 
signed by Him, and receive direction from Him of|you see you have not done well, and with it, judge |lotty, support a myriad of pyramidal pendants, each 
what his duty is, and power to perform it under|that which hath led you to separate from Friends; | forming a myriad more; giving the reality to the 
his bidding and guidance. As all keep their places,|and return to meet with them in the city, in the|imaginary abode of some water nymph. In other 
acting in his authority, when he puts them forth in|sweet concord, love and unity of the life of the|places the pendants form arch after arch, and as 
the work, which he appoints to them severally, |blessed Truth, as in the days of old and years|the diver stands on the bottom of the ocean, and 
there will be among them a harmonious labour for |past. I am a witness with the rest of faithful Friends, | gazes through these into the deep winding avenue, 
his honour, and for one another’s good, and there-|that in all our meetings, whether in the prison or|he feels that they fill him with as sacred an awe as 
by unity will prevail, and the circulation of divine in the city, we never wanted the sweet appearance 


can see from two to three hundred feet, when sub- 





Our usefulness and strength as a Religious So- 





love and life from member to member, will be ex- 
perienced. There could be no breaking in or out|to his promise, and to our comfort. And so it is 
in such ‘a divinely organized and governed body, |now with all that meet in his name, and in unity 
where every member has his will brought into con- | with his people, as we did in those days. It was 
formity with the will of God. The strong would |many years before the enemy could get any en- 
bear the burdens of the weak, and sympathize with |trance, to make a breach amongst those that pro- 
them, and the child would not behave himself |fess God’s blessed Truth, to draw some into a self- 
proudly against the ancient, but would wait for|separation, as he hath done you and many more 


of Christ, our life, in us and among us, according | 


if he were in some old cathedral, which had long 
been buried beneath ‘old ocean’s wave.’ Here and 
there the coral extends even to the surface of the 
water, as if those loftier columns were towers be- 
longing to some stately temple now in ruins. 
“There were countless varieties of diminutive 
trees, shrubs, and plants, in every crevice of the 
corals, where the water had deposited the least earth. 
| They were all of a faint hue, owing to the pale 


sin the city, which casts a stumbling-block in the herr: he saw on the Silver Banks, near Hayti. 


further openings and instruction in the Truth. elsewhere. light they received, although of every shade, and 
A letter written by that faithful man of God,| “I do assure you, it is the work of the enemy of entirely different from plants I am familiar with 
William Dewsbury, showing his views of the peace |yoursouls. You should not have separated, but have |that vegetate upon dry land. One in particular 
and unity belonging to the church of Christ, which |kept your places amongst Friends; and not have |attracted my attention; it resembled a sea-fan of 
those who abode in the Truth, experienced in his|taken offence, because they saw there might be|immense size, of variegated colours, and of the 
day, and the distress brought upon them by those |some service for Truth, in meeting twice on the most brilliant hue. 
who were taken with a dividing spirit, contains | First-day of the week, It is very likely that some| “ The fish which inhabited those Silver Banks I 
counsel that is valuable and appropriate in thisjin that city, who had a love to Truth, might get an found as different in kind as the scenery was varied. 
day. It is addressed to Edward Nightingale, of opportunity to come to one of those meetings. It|They were of all forms, colours, and sizes—from 
York, as follows :— is very much to me how you let the enemy so get|the symmetrical goby to the globelike sunfish; 
‘My ancient friend, whom the Lord counted |over you, as to cause you to separate from Friends; |from those of the dullest hue to the changeable 
worthy to receive his blessed truth with many in| whereas, had you kept your places in meeting with|dolphin; from the spots of the leopard to the hues 
that city and county, when he sent forth his|them, you, in time, might have seen a service in|of the sunbeam; from the harmless minnow to the 
servants, and called me to forsake wife and chil- meeting twice a day, as well as they. You mayj|voracious shark. Some had heads like squirrels, 
dren, and to give up my life daily unto bis will;|be sure that separation neither restores any to the| others like cats and dogs; one of small size resem- 
to endure stripes and bruises in many tumults, |/ove of Truth, nor gathers any to God, but rather|bled the bull-terrier. Some darted through the 
with the rest of my faithful brethren, who loved seattereth and driveth some that were gathered in| water like meteors, while others could scarcely be 
not our lives unto death for your sakes, to gather |love to Truth, by the painful and faithful labourers |seen to move. 
thee and all that received the Truth, that you}who were sent of the Lord. Therefore, in the} “ ‘To enumerate and explain all the various kinds 
might enjoy the presence of the Lord. And yearnings of the love of God to you, I once more of fish I beheld while diving on these banks would, 
amongst many others, we counted thee worthy to|beseech you, that in humiliation you wait in the) were I enough of a naturalist to do so, require 
receive his servants, who meet together in the hea-|light of Christ, and he will let you see how the|more space than my limits will allow, for 1 am 
venly unity in the Truth; for which both thou and jenemy led you out of your places, when you sepa- \convinced that most of the kinds of fish which in- 
I, with many of the servants of God, were put|rated from meeting with Friends; and in yielding | habit the tropical seas can be found there. The 
into prison, as many of his servants are this day./obedience to the light, it will bring you into your| sunfish, sawfish, starfish, white shark, ground shark, 
And the blessed presence of God kept and doth places again, to meet with Friends to your comfort, | blue or shovel-nose shark, were often seen. ‘There 
keep them that truly fear his name, in sweet unity and the honour of the name of the Lord, accord-| were also fish which resembled plants, and remain- 
and peace with himself, and with one another, to,ing to the counsel of the Lord in my heart, here |ed as fixed in their position as a shrub. The only 
their everlasting comfort, and to the confounding sent unto you. power they possessed was to open and shut when 
the enemies of God, who beheld their steadfast} “ But if you reject the counsel of the Lord in|in danger. Some of them resembled the rose in 
standing, and entire union in bearing their faithful these lines, which in his love I am moved to send | full bloom, and were of all hues. 
testimony, in whatever they were called unto for|unto you, then shall I lament your condition, be-| “There was the ribbon-fish, from four to five 
the truth of God. This did not only confound cause of the evil consequence your separation will |inches to three feet in length. Their eyes are very 
God’s enemies, but many were convinced, and re-|produce, to your sorrow, and the wounding of large, and protrude like those of the frog. Another 
ceived the Truth in the love of it, beholding the;many whom God would not have wounded ;—for | fish was spotted like the leopard, from three to ten 
unity of faithful Friends, to their comfort and the| which you must give an account. And before you;feet in length. They build their houses like the 
honour of the name of the Lord; which caused |lay down your heads in peace, you will remember| beaver, in which they spawn, and the male or 
my soul with the rest of the faithful labourers, to, me, who have not hid from you the counsel of the| female watches the eggs until they hatch. I saw 








praise the name of the Lord, in having blessed the ‘Lord. W. D.”  |many specimens of the green turtle, some five feet 
travail of our souls, and given us to see the fruit) « Warwick, 21st of Eleventh month, 1684.” long, which I should think would weigh from four 
of our labour in his vineyard, and the peace and to five hundred pounds.”—-Late Paper. 

unity of his people. smesamseiiiien 


“ But of late, I have heard that thou, my an- Bottom of the Ocean. 1733. Forasmuch as we are called with a high 
cient friend, Edward Nightingale and John Cox,| — Green, the famous diver, tells singular stories and holy calling, to all holiness and purity of con- 
with some others in that city, do meet together in jof his adventures, when making search in the deep | versation, let your behaviour among men be un- 
a separating spirit, apart from the rest of Friends| waters of the ocean. He gives some sketches of blameable, and such as may adorn the gospel of 
|Christ. Let not the vain and foolish fashions and 
‘way of many. Instead of gathering people to| “The banks of coral on which my divings were customs of the world prevail over you. Avoid 
réveive the Truth, you scatter and drive them made, are about forty miles in length, and from ten | sports, plays, and all such diversions, as tend to 
away; and it gives great advantage to them that | to twenty in breadth. ‘alienate the mind from God, and to deprive the 
watch for evil, and is of a bad savour, and wound-| “On this bank of coral is presented to the diver soul of his comfortable presence and power. Be 
ing to the spirits of them that truly fear the Lord. |one of the most beautiful and sublime scenes the temperate and sober; shun all excess in eating and 
Ican truly say, your meeting in that separating eye ever beheld. The water varies from ten to one| drinking; and let your moderation be known unto 
spirit, which is such an evil savour in the nation, | hundred feet in depth, and so clear, that the diver| all men. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of | 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Seventh mo. 6th.—At our meeting to-day, had 
the company of our friends an 
Our members generally there, with some of the 
neighbours round; and truly our state was minis- 
tered unto. In the first place, ———— was engaged 
to show what our forefathers in the Truth were 
and how much the Society fell short in the present 
day; that had we as a people been faithful, we 
should, ere this, have possessed the gates of our 
enemies. ‘Then, remembering the poor, struggling 
ones, encouragement was found adapted to our 
several exigencies; the close provings in our dif- 
ferent allotments, the stratagems of our common 
adversary, suiting his baits to all ages and stations, | 
prowling around our habitations, until we are 
ready to fear we shall fall, and indeed, that we 
are gone. Dear got into the condition of| 
things, as it seems to me, and closely pressed 
dwelling with our suffering Lord. He seemed to 
believe further trials than the Society had yet 
seen, awaits it; but a rising out of this low state 
will come, when there will be a looking unto, and 
drawing unto, this Society. This is scarcely the 
outlines of a long communication, every word to 
the point. 

“ Dear supplicated afterward for the 
states brought to view in the address. It was a 
favoured time, and more than we had a right to 
ask.” 

“11th.—What a fine, quiet, soakin 














g Tain we 


jday re 


.| Yes, was the acknowledgment. 


,; way; it would have an encouraging effect. 


at meeting. Then J. reported his care of him on|Perilous Adventure of Two New York Ladies in a 
First-day ; queried, ‘ Wast thou not well on Fifth- Coal Mine. 
Yes; I was well; I was hauling wheat.| During the past summer, two young ladies from 
‘Ah, I was afraid so; a little faith was wanting.’|the city of New York were visiting at the residence 
Well, it seemed) of the Superintendent of the Great Forest Improve- 
good to hear ¢hzs, there was a sound in it, that be-|ment Company’s mines, in the Schuylkill coal re- 
tokened right zeal. I wish we could find time and| gion, Pennsylvania. The younger was but eighteen 
inclination to go see our members in the right] years of age, and both possessed that love of adven- 
There] ture which appears natural toa city belle when re- 
are some of our members, who hardly feel as if| lieved from the contracted and confining influences 
they were linked to society; so little noticed; 1] of metropolitan life. After sojourning some weeks 
might say, zone; for instance, and ,| amid the wild and beautiful scenery of “ Woodside,” 
and some others; they may never be able to do|they became anxious for a novel excitement, and 
much for society, but society may do something| determined to “go down into a mine.” This idea 
for them.” once conceived, could not be reasoned away; into 
“‘T want to hear from our dear friends J., and|a mine they must go, and the deepest one must be 
S. E., and from you all; toiling on from day to} selected for the excursion. 
day. That concern is like a great machine,| An intelligent and brave Scotchman, whose prac- 
always in motion; should the mainspring cease,| tical knowledge of mining is of the most thorough 
then it would stop; when there is no induce-|character, was appealed to, and he decided that an 
ment offered to parents to send children, then it) old drift, (a drift, reader, is an opening leading hori- 
would clog. It was in the first outset, a religious|zontally into the side of a mountain,) known as 
concern for the guarded education of our youth;|the “Otto Mine,” was the most suitable for the 
I have desired it might be carefully kept in view| proposed visit. ‘The driftextended into the moun- 
by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, the superin-|tain a distance of one mile and a half, and had been 
tendents, the teachers and the officers in the house ;| worked for years. The dangers attending the ex- 
it is a great strength to be all united in furthering) cursion were not concealed, ‘but these only added 
this concern.’ . = */zest to the undertaking. Two young gentlemen, 
“Thomas tinal used to say, ‘Children|also from New York, volunteered as escorts, and 
were like a narrow-necked vessel, quickly filled.’| the company was formed. It was arranged that a 








| It is not good to pour in too fast or too much; it/drift-car was to be taken to the entrance of the 
|runs over, and is lost.” 


mine, and that this, drawn by mules and driven 
“Eighth mo. 18th.—Came safely to Philadel-| by a miner, was to convey the party into the earth’s 


have had, refreshing, indeed, to the parched |phia ; ‘attended on Third- -day, Sixth Street meet-| bosom, while the Scotchman was to accompany 


ground. The harvest has commenced in many 
places. I thought, as I came home, the country 
looked rich indeed ; some fields cut and shocked, 
some lying in swaths, and some waving, near 
ready for the reaper, of bright yellow; the oats 
bluish, and grass and trees a fine green. Ah! 
were we served according to our deserts, little 
would be left us; but our great Giver is bountiful.” 

“ «The weeting small ;’ well! attend faithfully 
and not formally, but with praying hearts, and He 
will regard with an eye of compassion.” 

“We had a clever call of a visit of one day, 
lately, from 8S. and A. KR, the latter is much 
broken; but the quiet, subdued and patient state 
of mind that was to be felt in her company, and 
easily observed, was very agreeable and comfort- 
ing tome. I remembered that ‘these light afilic- 
tions which are but for a moment, work for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 
May she indeed realize it, is my prayer for her, as 
for my own self.” 

24th.—Speaking of some outward comforts, 
says, “‘ So we are cared for by the good Husband- 
man, with all our failings and shortcomings; to 


must be up and be doing, for the day hasteneth.” 
Seventh mo, 28th.—More and more is it need- 
fal, yea positively so, for Friends to keep the dear 
children from mixing with the multitude. I fear 
many of the young people within my knowledge 
are hurt thereby; even the children of Friends 
congregating together, unnecessarily. 
leads to no good.” 
“We may reasonably expect a sifting and win- 


|merey we are spoken to in different ways, by our 


ibe thou perfect.’ ” 


I do see it| 


ing, * * * It was a meeting, at which a|them as guide. 


table was spread with many good and salutary} Having equipped themselves for the journey, they 
things for hungry souls. I mourned over the ab-| departed at five o’clock in the afternoon, and reach- 
sent who belong there; the sons left in the|}ed the end of the mine in safety. Here an hour 
stores, Kc.; many flimsy reasons assigned for the| was spent in examining the coal formations and the 
omission. Most surely, we as a people, will Je) subterranean chamber, and their curiosity being 
visited for these things, and the like cold indiffer-|thoroughly gratified, "they prepared to return, 
ence; robbing Him to whom only honour is due,| Mounted on their novel conveyance, they were 


and following our own ways and _ pleasures.) proceeding merrily along, when one of the young 





—, with their four children, were at meeting ;| ladies expressed a desire to break off a piece of 
these friends, it seems to me, are trying to do right) coal as a memento of their visit. The car was stop- 


with their family; and I do look for a further} ped, and, armed with a stone, the lady commenced 


advancement, if faithfulness is abode in. battering at the granite-like coal. While thus em- 
* has been very sick. He seems very!ployed, a miner, who had been stationed at the 
sensible he has narrowly escaped being brought) outlet of the mine, entered hastily and informed 
low, if through at all. 1 do desire every admoni-|the Scotch guide that the earth over the passage- 
tory call to us may have a proper effect: in great| way had commenced to crumble. 
This, to miners, is an almost certain indication 
Great Preserver, in order that we may escape the|that a fall will take place—the dropping pebbles 
wrath to come, which will inevitably come on those} being but the forerunner of the crushing rocks and 
who do not obey the call of ‘ Walk before me, andjearth. The car was immediately put in motion, 
with the hope that the exit might be gained before 
The ‘leaven’ of our testi-|the danger arrived, but their efforts were in vain. 








bs 28th. * * * 


monies, if faithfully adhered unto by our Society,| They had gone but a few hundred yards, when a 
sit down and mourn over these wi!] not do, we! 


will have an influence on the community at large ;| rumbling like distant thunder was heard—a rush 
so said , in the conversation 1 had with|of cold air blew over them, and then all was still 
him, when I excused myself and family from at-|as the grave! 

tending his lecture on ‘slavery.’ ‘It is your lea-| There could be no doubt as to the cause of this 
ven (he said) that is out in the world, and as you} phenomenon—the mine had caved in. Their mules 
are faithful, it will more and more spread and|were brought to a stand, and the Scotchman, ac- 
prevail ;’ he mentioned ‘ war’ and other of our tes-|companied by the miner who had served as the 
timonies.” Jehu of the party, proceeded onward to make an 
exploration. In a short time they returned, and 
1691. Advised in God's holy fear to watch|reported that the fall of the earth and rock was 











nowing season in socicty everywhere almost. Ido 
believe, there is too much of a mixing with the 
world in its various customs and fashions, and many 
self-pleasing things. It is impossible in this little 
compass to lay before thee my feclings on these 
matters; but I am all the time sad, almost; now 
and then a bright spot.” 

“It did me good to hear that Robert had called | 
and to account for being too late 








against, and keep out the spirit, and corrupt friend-|so great, that it would take at least three days to 
ship of the world; and that no fellowship may be|dig a passage-way out; and that there was great 
held or had with the unfruitful works of darkness,| danger of further falls, the earth being now loosen- 
nor therein with the workers thereof. Avoid un-jed. Here was a predicament. Buried beneath a 


necessary frequenting of taverns and alehouses ; all) mountain, beyond any possible help for three days, 
looseness, excess, and unprofitable and idle ‘dis-| with no water or food, and the air so close that 
| courses , mis-spending their precious time and sub-| unaccustomed lungs could hardly breath it—the 
stance to the dishonour of Truth, and scandal of|heart might well quail at the contemplation of such 
But female heroism rose superior to 


jour holy profession. a condition. 
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the misfortune, and the ladies of the party “stood 
as those who championed human fears.” One of 
them declared that they could “kill the mules, 
and live upon them for three days, or until they 
could be dug out.’ 

After a consultation among the miners, the 
Scotch guide announced that there was an air- 
shaft ascending from the end of the mine to the 
summit of the mountain, and that it was barely 
possible that this might afford a way of egress. 
The party therefore returned to the extremity of 
the drift, and the miner who had accompanied them 
was sent up the shaft to ascertain if it was open 
to the surface. For neartwo hours the company 
anxiously awaited the return of their messenger. 
At the end of that time he came back with the re- 
port that he had reached the surface with great dif- 
ficulty, and that the shaft was open, but in a very 
dangerous condition. ‘Time had rotted away the 
timber which kept its sides from falling together, 
and the stones hung loose in many places, ready to 
fall at the slightest touch. But still there was a 
hope of escape; and when humanity is reduced to 
desperation, feats can be accomplished which, in 
calmer moments, would be considered impossible. 

The air-shaft was less than two feet in diameter, 
and rose to a height of nearly six hundred feet. In 
some places it was perpendicular, and in others it 
was carried up at an angle. ‘The dampness of years 
had covered the timbers around it with slime, and 
where they had rotted away, a soft mud oozed out 
of the earth. But notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties, added to the danger that a falling rock 
might wedge them in beyoud the power of escape, 
and leave them to die the lingering death of being 
buried alive, they determined to attempt the as- 
cent. 

The party consisted of the two ladies, the two 
gentlemen who acted as their escort, the Scotch- 
man who was their guide, and two miners. The 
ladies prepared themselves by removing all their 
superfluous clothing, and the ascent was com- 
menced. The guide, with one miner, went first, the 
two gentlemen followed, then came the ladies, and 
lastly the remaining miner. Painfully they toiled 
upward, now dragging themselves over decayed 
timbers and projecting rocks, now forcing them- 
selves through spaces where it seemed almost im- 
possible for them to pass, and now drawing each 
other by the hand, from step to step, where the as- 
cent was perpendicular. Through all this, the forti- 
tude of the ladies never deserted them. They 
were cheerful and hopeful, when the men who ac- 
companied them were ready to despond. After 
two hours of almost superhuman exertion, the blue 
sky appeared above them, and the fragrant air 
filled them with delight. ‘Thank God! they were 
saved. 

But what an appearance did they present! 
From head to foot they were covered with mud 
and filth. Their clothes were in tatters, and their 
hands were lacerated and bleeding. Night bad 
descended, and they were three miles away from 
home, in the midst of a wilderness. But the great- 
est danger was passed, and with a cheerfulness 
Which almost banished their fatigue, they com- 
menced their homeward journey. At length they 


For “ The Friend.” 


| might be weaned from outward dependence, and 


How comforting and encouraging, to the rightly made to rely solely on the Divine arm of power, 
exercised, is every token of returning faithfulness|which brought our forefathers through all their 


and favour, after seasons of temptation and trial 


, trials and difficulties, and established them as pil- 


wherein the enemy of the prosperity and peace of lars in his house, which should go no more out? 


Zion, has threatened to prevail over us, by the 
exaltation of his power, magnifying the difficulties 
which surround our path, causing them to appear 
almost insurmountable, and our deliverance to be 
Yea, what encouragement 
have we, in view of the continued mercy and 
goodness of our God, and the fresh extension of|the visible and militant church! 
his mighty arm to restore us to his favour, through 


well nigh hopeless. 


Oh! for more of a willingness to sacrifice out- 
ward ease and luxury and our own wills, for the 
precious cause, and our own soul’s sake, that there 
might be witnessed more of a growth in grace, and 
in the knowledge of the Truth, through submission 
to the Divine will concerning us, as members of 
Then we may 
believe that in our associated capacity for the pur- 


the co-operation of our spirits with His, who is|pose of divine worship and discipline, we should 


our Mediator and Intercessor with the Father, and 


is seeking to draw us unto us unto himself accord 


witness our sitting down before the Lord, to wait 
-|upon, worship and serve him, to be more eminently 


ing to his gracious promise, that if he be lifted up,| accompanied with refreshing from his holy presence, 


he would draw all men unto him. 


And may we not believe that, however great the 
trials and discouragements in many places may be, 


yet there are still preserved in all parts of ou 


widely-spread society, those who are engaged to 
uphold the standard of Truth; meekly and patiently 
bearing the burdens laid upon them for the church 
and cause’ sake, according to the apostolic injunc- 
tion, to “ bear one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ,” the stronger bearing the in- 


firmities of the weaker. 


That there are individuals, as well as bodies, 


who have need of the help of those that ar 


stronger than themselves, seems to afford an incen- 


tive to close watching and deep searching, in orde 


to discover the direction and extent of individual 


as in earlicr days, before a worldly and a dividing 
spirit found entrance amongst us, separating us 
from the love of Christ, and one from another. 
r| May that spirit be cast out by One that is mighty 
and able to save, even to the uttermost; and may 
He bring us again under the restoring influence of 
the gentleness and meekness of Divine wisdom, the 
savour of which is already witnessed, to some de- 
gree, as in the churches formerly, so that we “ can 
bear and have patience,” and for the blessed name 
and cause’ sake, “labour and not faint,” having an 
eye to the promised recompense of reward. He 
e|is “the rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
Him,” and not their own glory; who is the healer 
r|of breaches and the restorer of paths to dwell in, 
who buildeth up the waste places in Zion, blessing 


duty and the action of the body, lest there should |the provisions thereof, and satisfying her poor with 


be a falling short in the discharge thereof, to the 
increase of weakness, and the discouragement of 
the church ; which is looking for the fruits of the 


Spirit; that they may be reuewedly witnessed, a 
in earlier times, when “love, joy, peace, long 


suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and |the possessor. 


bread. 
<sisnticiasae taiecicees 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
s| How beautiful and proper a trait is that of true 
-|humility, and how desirable and comfortable to 
We select from the writings of 


” * . | . . 
temperance,” did more eminently and generally| Matthew Hale his views thereupon, who thus re- 
prevail,—when there was more of a looking in-|gards and compares the feelings of the proud man 


ward for the secret direction of Truth, and less of|and of ay humble man. 
an outward looking to man, for guidance, comfort, 


and help,—more of a forgetting of the things tha 


are behind, and pressing forward towards the mark, 


for the prize of our high calling. 


May we not believe, that the Lord is graciously | 
regarding the cries of his poor, trembling disciples, 
and that be will arise aud rebuke the wind and 
the waves, which have so long threatened the tossed 


vessel, and in a signal manner, cause a great calm 


perish ?” 





affording abundant evidence that we are not for- 
saken, even though the great Master may seem to|due to God, and applies it to himself; puts glory 
have been sleeping, and not observing the fearful- 
ness and distress of the poor mariners, while, in| hold towards the Glorious God, es the rivers do to 
danger, almost ready to give up the ship as lost.|the sea; and this usurpation, as it is a kind of re- 
Is not his gracious voice being heard, saying, “ It] bellion against God, so it inverts and disorders the 
is I, be not afraid,” in answer to the ery which 
has arisen from many hearts, ‘‘ Lord, save or we 


The degree of outward ease and prosperity en- 
joyed by Friends for many years, seems to have | shall be lightly esteemed. (1 Sam. ii. 30.) And as 
proved too strong a test of our fidelity, and a much 
more unfavourable one than the days of outward 


He says :— 

“Glory is out of its place, when it is not re- 
t\turned to the God of glory, or in order to him. 
It is the natural, as well as the reasonable tribute 
of all His creatures, and a kind of proper reflee- 
tion of the bounty and splendor of all His works 
unto the God who made them. Now, when the 
|proud man usurps that glory which is due to his 
Maker, and takes it to himself, he intercepts that 
;{due and natural return and reflection due unto the 
Creator of all things; takes that tribute that is 


out of its place and natural course, which it should 


true and just natural course of things; and there- 
fore, as the proud man herein walks contrary to 
(od, so God walks contrary to him. They that 
honour me, I will honour ; they that despise me, 


this is a most reasonable act of Divine justice, so 
there are two things, that, even upon an account of 


adversity, wherein the church was more closely| natural congruity, must needs make the condition 
united to its Holy Head, and the members, one|of a proud man uneasy and unhappy, in relation 


reached the circle of their friends, who had suffer- 
ed an anxiety almost as painful as their own terri- 
ble experience. It was not until the haven of rest 
was reached, where tearful faces welcomed them, 


ne another, in the fellowship of suffering; sym- 
pathizing one with another, when under deep trial 
and affliction on ‘Truth’s account; seeking to pro- 
'mote one another's strength and comfort, and the 


to Almighty God. 

1. Everything is beautiful and useful and con- 
venient in its proper place; but when it is out of 
its place, it becomes troublesome and disorderly ; 





that, the peril being all over, and the occasion for|love and unity which must ever subsist among the| 
heroism passed, feminine delicacy resumed its| disciples of Christ—among the members of the) 
sway, and those who had borne so much and so| body, of which he is the exalted and adorable 


nobly, sank into a swoon.— Philadelphia Press, 


—— +e. —-- 


Head. May it not, therefore, have been permitted 


like a bone out of joint, it causes discomposure. 
When, therefore, the proud man arrogates to him- 
self glory, and intercepts its free return to the God 
,/of glory, to whom it belongs, glory is out of its 





that we should be tempted and troubled with severe | place, and disorders and discomposeth the usurper 


High buildings require firm foundations. trials and difficultics from within, iu order that we | of it, so that he grows sick of it, sometimes to 
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madness, but always to distemper and discompo-|ture efforts; and we are encouraged by the belief, | 
sure. that “The Friend” continues to meet the wants, 

2. The proud man is so full of himself, and of|and wishes of a large body of true-hearted Friends; | 
the honour and glory which he usurps and attracts|and that many of those who at one time were in-| 
to himself, that he is incapable of an accession of|clined to blame us, for declining to swerve from| 
grace or favour from God; for he thinks he hath|the course marked out for our Journal at its com- 
enough of his own, and this obstructs the accesses|mencement, in order to give publicity to views or 
and irradiation of the divine favour, grace and|acts of doubtful propriety, involving controversy, 
benediction. and which we could not defend or support, are 

But, on the contrary, the humble man hath these |now convinced that it was more prudent, and more 
two opposite advantages : conservative of the best interests of our beloved 

1. He carries glory and honour to Him, to whom | Society, steadily to pursue the even tenor of our 
it belongs, to its proper centre and country, namely,|way; and to employ whatever influence we might) 
to the ever-glorious God, and that ocean of good-|exert, in efforts to remove those obstructions to) 
ness and perfection that resides in Him: and this|true unity and harmony which are essential to a| 
gives the man ease and quietness and composure|successful resistance of the fearful assaults now 
of mind, for he doth not intercept the tribute that |making by the spirit of the world, on the princi- 
is due to his Maker, but pays it over to the right/ples and practices of Friends as held by them from 
owner. If he doth any good, noble, or becoming|the beginning. 
action, he checks the first motion of pride and} We trust that Friends generally, will continue to| 
ostentation in himself, and receives not the ap-|give us the support and encouragement which have) 
plause of others, but directs all the praise and |been heretofore afforded, and will be willing to in- | 
glory of it to that God who hath done it by him, | terest themselves to extend the number of our sub-| 
or in him, or for him. Not unto us, but to thy|scribers among their friends and acquaintances. 
name give the glory. And this gives him singular 
quietness, serenity, and evenness of mind, because 
he is not surcharged with that which does not be- 
long to him, nor under those tortures and boilings 
of mind which this tribute due to this Maker, 
raiseth, when usurped by man, to whom it belong- 
eth not. It is the empty soul, empty, I mean, of 
pride, self-conceit and vain glory, that is capable 
of satisfaction with the Divine Goodness. 

2. By this humility and lowliness of mind, the 
soul is empty, not of what it should have, but of 
what it should not have; and by that means be- 
comes receptive and capable of blessing from the 
























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to the 234d ult. 

The wheat harvest bad commenced in the south of 
England, and the crops were reported good. The wea- 
ther, however, continued wet and unsettled, aud warm 
sunshine was much needed. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone moved for an 
additional vote of £2,000,000 for government require- 
ments, by way of exchequer bills. He said this increase 
in the estimates was attributable to the prospects of the 
harvest, which, if bad, would entail additional expendi- 
ture on the government. After some opposition, the re- 
solution was agreed to. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm. 


Breadstuffs 
had an advancing tendency. 


God of heaven, who filleth the hungry with good 
things, but sends the rich empty away.” 


-——_—_»+o2——- 


To mention anything that is sacred with levity, 
is a certain mark of a depraved heart, and weak 
understanding. A witty sneer or sarcasm, on such 
subjects, is a species of sacrilege, and shocks all 
the sensible and better parts of mankind. 
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The present number commences the thirty-fourth 
volume of “ The Friend,” and we feel that at this 
advanced age, there need but little be said to its 
readers, in reference to its objects and character, as 
a religious and miscellaneous periodical. Through- 
out the whole course of its existence, the contri- 
butors to “The Friend” have laboured earnestly 
and conscientiously to defend and to promulgate 
the religion introduced and enjoined by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, as understood and held 
by the Society of Friends; and to supply to our 


subscribers, both older and younger, a varicty of 


instructive and interesting reading. While feeling 
ourselves bound to expose and to oppose the differ- 
ent unsound sentiments, and inconsistent practices 
that have been, and still are being introduced into 
different parts of our religious Society, we have 
been solicitous to inculeate true christian charity, 
and to draw all those who are sincerely attached 
to the doctrines and testimonies given to Friends, 
to maintain before the world, into unity and a 
harmonious labour for the defence of the gospel; 


’ 
and the support of the order and discipline insti- 


tuted by the blessed Head of the church, for its 


preservation and edification. 
Our past performances must speak for our fu- 





raising Spain to the position of one of the Great Powers. 








Consols, 92] a 93. 
The French government has abandoned the project of 


The weather in France continued very variable, with 
much rain, 

It was stated, that the French government had sold 
to Sardinia, at a reduced rate, 50,000 rifles and a num- 


ber of heavy guns, with powder and ammunition, and| 


that a further quantity would also be supplied. 
The war preparations of Sardinia continued with much 


activity. The fortifications of Bologna have been placed! 


demands for the fall trade, the rate of interest has ad- 
vanced 1 a 1} per cent. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 240. 

Census Returns.—By the census just taken, San Fran- 
ciso, Cal., is found to have a population of 78,083, viz: 
white males, 49,343; white females, 23,985; Chinese, 
3150; coloured, 1605. The number of buildings in the 
city is 10,123. Cincinnati, Ohio, has a population of 
158,851; in 1850, the population was 115,435; increase, 
43,416. Detroit, Mich., has a population of 46,834; in 
1850, it was about 20,000. 

California.—By the overland route, San Francisco 
dates to Eighth mo. 22d have been received. A large 
export of wheat was going on at $1.50 a $1.52 per 100 
pounds. Tonnage was very scarce, there being not a 
vessel in the harbour unengaged. The principal ship- 
ments of wheat were for Australia.—Col. Fremont has 
issued a notice to the Chinese, who are working the gold 
mines on his grant, forbidding them to pay any more 
license tax under the State law, taxing foreign miners. 
He claims that all the gold contained in the soil belongs 
to him, and the State has no control over the dispo- 
sition of private property. The question arising is, whe- 
ther the owners of land under our government are also 
the owners of the minerals, gold and silver contained in 
the soil. A question never yet determined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Oregon.—The dates are to Eighth month 15th. The 
farmers were cutting by far the largest and best crop of 
wheat ever grown in the State. Rich gold mines had 
been discovered at Walla-Walla, and of course a rush 
had commenced to the new diggings. 

The Virginia Canals.—The James river and Kanawha 
canal has been conditionally sold to a French company 
of capitalists, the action of the Legislature being neces- 
sary to make the agreement final. The capital of the 
new company is to be not less than twenty nor more 
than thirty millions, and the canal is to be finished to 
the Ohio river in eight years. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davin Roserts, Super- 


in a formidable state, and Placentia, which Austria eva-|intendent at the School, or Joseru Scarrercoop, Trea- 


cuated, is now a Sardinian stronghold. 
Several corps of Garibaldi’s forces had been landed in 
Calabria, where it is reported the inhabitants were in 


open revolt against the King of Naples, and in favour of 


Garibaldi. The revolutionists are said to have met with 
some successes. Two companies of Neapolitan dragoons 
had joined the insurgents. The preparations for the 
defence of Naples were continued. The city remained 
tranquil. Two thousand volunteers had been recruited 
in Greece for Garibaldi. 

The finances of the Austrian empire are said to be in 
a state of great embarrassment. It is stated, that equa- 
lity in civil and political matters is to be proclaimed for 


surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 
West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for these 
schools, male and female. 

The schools will open, Tenth month Ist, and continue 
five months; five school evenings per week. 

Apply to John C. Allen, 321 N. Front street, or 335 
S. Fifth street; William Evans, Jr., 252 8. Front street, 





all Austrian subjects of whatever creed, on the anniver- 
sary of the Emperor's birth. 

Advices from Constantinople to the 8th, state that 
twenty churches and two convents were burnt at Balbec 
during the recent disturbances, and a great multitude 
of Christians destroyed. At Damascus, on the 27th of 
Seventh month, the commotion had not subsided. Large 
bodies of fanatics were parading the streets, demanding 
the Christians who had sought refuge in the citadel. 

Mexico.— The latest advices from this wretched coun- 
try state, that President Miramon had been totally de- 
feated, in an engagement with the “ Liberals,’ com- 
manded by Doblado, near Lagos. Miramon effected his 
escape with a few of his cavalry.- The rest of his 
army were nearly all either killed or made prisoners. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—The notorious Walker, with a 
party of desperate men, having, by an unexpected move- 
ment, taken Traxillo, in Honduras, great excitement has 
been caused in that State, and the adjacent one of Ni- 


caragua, upon which it was supposed he designed to 


operate as soon as his schemes were matured. 
Unirep Srates.—New York.—Mortality last week, 
524. The money market has become more active; and 


in view of the heavy exports of specie, together with the 


| department of this Institution. 


or Samuel Allen, 524 Pine street. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
Apply to 
Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emten, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Atrrep Core, Germantown, Pa, 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
Application may be made to Natuan Suarpvess, Con- 


cord, Pa.; Samus. Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James * 


Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 


rte re rt me ie a ee em ne 


Diep, at West Chester, Pa., on the 19th of Sixth mo., 
Marna, relict of the late John Wood, of New York city, 
in the seventy-third year of her age ; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 
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